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Language and culture are informally integrated in many English as an Addi¬ 
tional Language (EAL) programs, but cultural discussions are often regarded 
from the perspective of a particular dominant culture. Although this integration 
is crucial for the development of communicative competence, practical applica¬ 
tions are still challenging as language teachers tend to know more about lin¬ 
guistic items than cultural aspects (Celce-Murcia, 2007). This article describes 
a digital literacy project implemented with language learners in an adult EAL 
program. Using Bennett's (1993) DMIS model for intercultural sensitivity, the 
project invited international students and newcomers to Canada to explore and 
expand on their understanding of intercultural relationships while studying in a 
multicultural EAL class. The learners engaged in 5 steps to complete the project 
(reflective discussion, script writing, video recording scenes, editing, and final 
reflection), with a short movie serving as the digital product. The digital literacy 
project is proposed as a potential tool for integrating intercultural sensitivity 
into EAL programs and engaging learners in discussions about diversity in cul¬ 
tural values, beliefs, and behaviours as a way to affirm their cultural and inter¬ 
cultural identities. 

Alors que plusieurs programmes d'anglais longue additionnelle (ALA) integrent 
informellement la langue et la culture, les discussions portant sur la culture 
adoptent souvent le point de vue d'une culture dominante particuliere. Bien 
que cette integration soit cruciate pour le developpement de la competence com¬ 
municative, les applications pratiques demeurent un probleme de taille puisque 
les enseignants de langue ont generalement plus de connaissances relatives a la 
langue qu'd la culture (Celce-Murcia, 2007). Cet article decrit un projet d'initia- 
tion au numerique mis en oeuvre aupres d'apprenants adultes dans un programme 
d'ALA. S'appuyant sur le modele DMIS de Bennett (1993) de sensibilite intercul- 
turelle, le projet visait a encourager des etudiants internationaux et des nouveaux 
arrivants au Canada a approfondir leurs connaissances des rapports interculturels 
tout en poursuivant leur apprentissage dans une classe d'ALA multiculturelle. 
Les etudiants ont suivi les 5 demarches du projet (discussion de reflexion, redac¬ 
tion de scenarios, enregistrement video de scenes, edition et reflexion finale) pour 
arriver a la production d'un court-metrage. Nous proposons ce projet d'initiation 
au numerique comme outil pouvant appuyer I'integration de la sensibilite inter- 
culturelle dans les programmes d'ALA et inciter les etudiants a discuter de diver- 
site en matiere de valeurs, croyances et comportements culturels afin d'affirmer 
leurs identites culturelles et interculturelles. 
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Canada's Multilingual and Multicultural Identity 

In the Canadian 2011 census, more than 200 languages were reported as a 
home language or mother tongue, with Tagalog, Mandarin, Hindi, Arabic, 
Creoles, Bengali, Persian, Spanish, Urdu, and Russian as the top 10 immi¬ 
grant languages (Statistics Canada, 2012). This linguistic diversity, inherent 
in the Canadian context, has the potential to grow exponentially given that 
people from other countries continue to choose Canada as their country of 
residence, seeking professional and educational experiences. In 2012, Canada 
hosted 265,400 international students, and Canada's international education 
strategy is to nearly double this number by 2022, aiming to attract many to 
become permanent residents in Canada (Canada's International Education 
Strategy, 2014). International students and newcomers to Canada bring many 
benefits to the country (e.g., economic), in addition to the rich contributions 
to Canada's multicultural identity. 

As previously noted, Canada is linguistically and culturally diverse, and 
English as an Additional Language (EAL) classrooms in this country are no 
exception; these classrooms are often composed of individuals representing 
several linguistic and cultural backgrounds. Recent reports from prominent 
North American (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
2006), European (Council of Europe, 2001), and international (UNESCO, 
2009) educational organizations agree that making use of this diversity for a 
critical analysis of cultural and intercultural dialogues is timely. In this sense, 
a focus on the development of intercultural sensitivity is a means to facilitate 
such dialogues. 

Culture and Language Teaching 

Before exploring how intercultural sensitivity can be integrated into the 
EAL classroom, the concept of "culture" needs careful consideration. Read¬ 
ers of the TESL Canada Journal might recall discussions that evolved after 
Courchene's (1996) limited notion of culture and the teaching of "Canadian" 
culture in EAL programs, which caused strong reactions (Sauve, 1996; Taylor, 
1997; Walsh-Marr, 2011). Although Courchene rightly admits that language 
teachers "must challenge the dominant cultural paradigm" (p. 14), he seems 
to support the overt teaching of the dominant culture to new Canadians "as 
a kind of safety net to avoid embarrassing themselves and others" (p. 13). 
For example, he suggests that traditions such as Christmas, along with its 
history, from religion to commercialization (e.g., gift exchanges and Santa 
Claus), should be taught to new Canadians. In response to Courchene's inad¬ 
vertent claims, Walsh-Marr (2011) points out that EAL professionals should 
keep away from monolithic views of culture and from teaching "cultural 
do's and don'ts" (p. 118). Culture is a complex concept with many facets that 
can be interpreted in relation to different aspects: "the other," ethnicity, cus- 
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toms, traditions, social and geographical contexts, as well as values (Bennett, 
1993; Byram, 1991; Nieto, 2010). In the held of intercultural communication, 
a distinction between objective and subjective culture has been made to help 
clarify what intercultural studies entail. Objective culture includes aspects 
such as politics, economy, food, and art, while subjective culture includes 
aspects related to people's worldviews, such as values, beliefs, and behav¬ 
iours (Bennett & Bennett, 2004). Although knowledge of objective culture can 
certainly increase one's cultural knowledge, understanding subjective culture 
"can provide access to the differing cultural experience of others and enable 
mutual adaptation" (Bennett & Bennett, 2004, p. 150). The project described 
in this article was designed with the aim of providing EAL students with an 
opportunity to explore and expand on different views of subjective culture, 
including values, beliefs, and behaviours. For the purposes of this project, 
focusing on a particular dominant culture would not be suitable, given that 
the nature of both the EAL classroom and the Canadian context are multicul¬ 
tural. In an earlier article (Galante, 2014a), I argued that cultural awareness is 
integral to language teaching in the 21st century and that interculturality is 
one important dimension necessary for communicative competence. 

Over the years, the communicative competence model has been recon¬ 
ceptualized (Canale, 1983; Canale & Swain, 1980; Celce-Murcia, 1995; Celce- 
Murcia, Dornyei, & Thurrell, 1995; Celce-Murcia & Olshtain, 2000), and 
intercultural communication has been recognized as an important dimen¬ 
sion of communicative competence (Celce-Murcia, 2007). Although culture 
and language are tightly linked (Byram, 1991; Kramsch, 1993; Nieto, 2010) 
and culture is generally seen as an integral dimension in language teach¬ 
ing (Byram & Morgan, 1994; Celce-Murcia, 2007), the development of inter¬ 
cultural awareness is often disregarded in many language learning programs 
because most teachers tend to know more about the target language than 
about its sociocultural aspects (Celce-Murcia, 2007). In addition, few pre¬ 
scriptive guidelines with comprehensive sets of instructions on how to teach 
intercultural competence are available. In fact, top-down guidelines, if avail¬ 
able, should be mindfully used, as the overt teaching of a target culture (a.k.a. 
dominant) in relation to others requires cultural sensitivity on the part of 
the facilitator (Fowler & Blohm, 2004). Valuing the cultural perspectives and 
experiences of international students and newcomers to Canada is necessary 
when introducing cultural dimensions of the host country. Language learn¬ 
ing contexts, including multicultural EAL classrooms, are a perfect place to 
promote intercultural dialogues, and participatory projects therein can help 
students become culturally sensitive. 

Intercultural Sensitivity 

The terms intercultural sensitivity, intercultural communicative competence 
(ICC), cross-cultural adaptation, and transcultural communication have been 
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used interchangeably in the literature on intercultural studies (Sinicrope, 
Norris, & Watanabe, 2007), and several models of intercultural competence 
have been conceptualized. Spitzberg and Changnon (2009) have categorized 
these models as five different types: co-orientational (e.g.. Byram, 1997), de¬ 
velopmental (e.g., Bennett, 1993), compositional (e.g., Deardorff, 2006), causal 
(e.g., Arasaratnam, 2006), and adaptational (e.g., Kim, 1988). Although all of 
these models have been used in intercultural research, Bennett's (1993) de¬ 
velopmental model of intercultural sensitivity (DMIS) outlines a progression 
from one's view of the world ( ethnocentric ) toward increasing cultural aware¬ 
ness ( ethnorelative ), which was helpful to inform the conceptualization of the 
digital literacy project described in this article. Essentially, the DMIS includes 
three ethnocentric stages —denial, defense, and minimization of cultural dif¬ 
ferences—and three ethnorelative stages—acceptance, adaptation, and inte¬ 
gration of cultural difference—as illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Developmental Model of Intercultural Sensitivity adapted from Bennett 
(1986) 

Hammer, Bennett, and Wiseman (2003) have briefly described the six 
stages of Bennett's (1993) model: in the denial stage, one perceives the real 
culture to be his/her own and there is an unawareness of or disinterest in 
other cultures. In the defense stage, only one culture (one's own) is viable 
and there is the idea of "us" and "them." In the minimization stage, features 
of one's own culture are taken as universal; one expects similar behaviour 
from others and may even insist on correcting others' behaviour to match 
their own. In the acceptance stage, one understands that one's own culture 
is just one among many others and accepts cultural differences, although 
not necessarily agreeing with them. In the adaptation stage, one's worldview 
expands and empathy toward others' cultures is expressed. In the last stage, 
integration, different cultural worldviews are included in one's own, with 
none being central. Ultimately, the goal of intercultural reflections is to avoid 
stereotypes and individual "labels" and to expand on worldviews (Bennett 
& Bennett, 2004). 

Critical Incidents and Critical Literacy in the Digital Age 

Many international students and newcomers to Canada express difficulties 
communicating with people in their new environment. They are often puz- 
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zled when misunderstandings occur while interacting with students from 
other countries and/or with local people, resulting in a lack of understand¬ 
ing about why such problems have occurred. Although there exist several 
effective methods for intercultural training, critical incidents is particularly 
helpful to clarify misunderstandings between people from different cultural 
backgrounds. Critical incidents uses "situations in which there is a problem 
of cross-cultural adaptation or misunderstanding, problem, or conflict aris¬ 
ing from cultural differences between interacting parties" as a preamble to 
develop intercultural awareness (Fowler & Blohm, 2004, p. 58). The expected 
outcome of using critical incidents in intercultural training is to "increase 
participants' understanding of their cultural and personal attitudes and be¬ 
liefs as well as those of others" (Fowler & Blohm, p. 58). I used this method 
to design the digital literacy project, as many EAL students often express 
their concerns about communicating with Canadians and people from other 
countries, particularly in understanding different values, beliefs, and behav¬ 
iours. I also followed Freire's seminal concept of critical literacy (1970) to 
offer a strong foundation for the analysis of the relationships among students 
and the community. Through critical literacy, students are required to openly 
express their ideologies, beliefs, values, cultures, and identities. Identity in 
language learning has been a significant dimension in discussions of lan¬ 
guage and culture in the past decade (Cummins, 2001; Norton, 2013; Norton 
& Toohey, 2011), and negotiating identities can be particularly beneficial in 
multicultural classrooms where students can voice and expand on beliefs, 
values, and issues from a cultural standpoint. Hence, more than 40 years 
later, Freirean critical literacy is still thriving, but now with the advantage of 
involving more communities through digital literacy. 

Digital literacy does not only include the knowledge of using comput¬ 
ers, mobile phones, and other digital tools but also includes a social dimen¬ 
sion that involves people's relationships, interactions, and "social identities" 
(Jones & Hafner, 2012, p. 13). Digital literacy can promote active participa¬ 
tion by members of a given community, which may range from the local 
classroom to a larger one that crosses geographical boundaries (e.g., via so¬ 
cial media). In the context of language learning, video and movie projects 
have been gaining popularity as innovative ways to promote digital liter¬ 
acy among language learners (Cummins & Early, 2010; Darvin & Norton, 
2014; Lotherington, 2011; Lotherington & Jenson, 2011; Toohey, Dagenais, 
& Schulze, 2012). Toohey et al. (2012) have suggested that, through digital 
literacy, language learners can develop critical reflections and higher levels 
of literacy, as the use of "linguistic, cultural, material, visual, and gestural 
sources" is needed to deliver the message to an intended audience (p. 86). 
The digital literacy project described below is an example of how intercul¬ 
tural sensitivity can be integrated into EAL programs —particularly, but not 
exclusively, among adult learners—where cultural diversity, ideologies, and 
identities are negotiated. 
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The Project 

Context 

The project has been piloted and repeatedly used with international stu¬ 
dents and newcomers to Canada in an advanced EAL program in a college 
in Ontario. It is a 14-week program offered to students who need to improve 
linguistic skills and meet the necessary language requirements to enter post¬ 
secondary education. 

Reasons for Designing the Project 

As previously noted, when choosing a particular method for intercultural 
training, teachers/facilitators must consider the desired outcomes and what 
they expect their learners will achieve (Fowler & Blohm, 2004). My decision to 
carry out this project stemmed from two main goals: (a) to provide students 
with an opportunity to use academic vocabulary—one of the requirements of 
the program—in a meaningful way; and (b) to increase students' intercultural 
sensitivity based on students' own critical incidents. Hence, I decided to de¬ 
sign a digital literacy project that included both academic vocabulary practice 
and intercultural reflections. 

The Digital Literacy Project in 5 Steps 

The project involved five steps, completed halfway through the program, 
over a period of 6 weeks. 

Step 1: Reflective discussion. In Week 8, a project entitled "Your difference is 
the difference" was introduced to students with a set of steps to be completed 
(see Appendix A). I prepared these guidelines to help students with time 
management while completing the project. Most students seemed interested 
in the project but, as expected, were unsure about their preliminary digital lit¬ 
eracy competencies, which at this stage involved video recording and editing. 
I stressed that both content and language use were more important than the 
technical digital requirements of the final product. As well, I offered to help in 
the video recording and editing processes, if needed. Students were then in¬ 
vited to take part in the first step, the reflective discussion. Working in groups 
of four or five, they explored their own critical incidents: cross-cultural issues 
or misunderstandings encountered while living in Canada. During the dis¬ 
cussion, I created a slideshow with emerging themes posited by the groups, 
which was later used to provide ideas for the digital literacy project. The first 
step of the project included the first three ethnocentric stages proposed by 
Bennett's (1993) DMIS model: denial, defense, and minimization of cultures. 
Students suggested topics from their own negative/conflicting experiences 
such as problems relating with others, politeness vs. rudeness, and different 
values and beliefs. Interaction included relations with people such as home- 
stay family members, students in class, teachers and staff members, friends. 
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families, and people in public realms (e.g., restaurants, stores, post offices). I 
facilitated the discussions by asking additional questions to engage students 
in critical reflective processes. Questions such as Why do you believe this issue 
happened? Why do you believe people think differently about the same issue? and To 
what extent have the issues occurred due to different cultural viewpoints? guided 
the reflection. The main purpose of this discussion was to provide students 
with an opportunity to reflect on cultures from an ethnocentric view toward 
ethnorelativism. For example, one topic discussed included homestay fam¬ 
ily members not allowing international students to cook their own food in 
the home due to strong smells. In this case, students explained that cooking 
and eating food from their country of origin was a necessary ritual that af¬ 
firmed their identity. Subsequently, they discussed their perceptions of why 
this had been an issue, and later concluded that their homestay family mem¬ 
bers were probably unaware of students' cultural relationship with food. Al¬ 
though this reflective discussion was not (yet) intended to explore processes 
of adaptation or to encourage cultural assimilation, some possible solutions 
to conflicts started to emerge: first, students suggested telling their homestay 
family members the importance of cooking food from their countries; then, 
if negotiation was not an option, they suggested choosing another homestay 
family with whom to live. This step allowed students to expand on intercul- 
tural relationships, reflect on their cultural identities, and consider solutions 
for conflicts. The discussion took approximately 30 minutes and was essential 
to move toward ethnorelativism. The topics of discussion would become the 
basis for the script produced. 

Step 2: Script writing. During Week 9 of the EAL program, students chose 
the members of the class with whom they wished to work, although a few 
students preferred to work alone as they wanted to express their percep¬ 
tions of different cultures from an individual viewpoint. The slideshow with 
emerging critical incidents created in Step 1 was used to help students make a 
decision about which topics to include in their video. At this point, they were 
reminded that the audience would be the other students in class, but they 
would also be able to share it with a larger community via YouTube if they 
wished to do so. Students were allowed a few minutes of class time to make 
decisions regarding the topics, the storyline, and the format of the video. For 
example, in one video a group of students chose a talk show where one host 
would interview international students about their perceptions of beauty 
(Galante, 2014b). In another video, a student chose to show three stages that, 
in her viewpoint, helped her accept, adapt, and integrate into a culturally 
diverse setting (Galante, 2014c). Once the topic decision was made, students 
started writing their script. Some students worked together to write every 
single line of the script, while others preferred to divide the work among 
group members, with each person writing one sketch. I walked around the 
classroom and guided them during the writing process. To ensure that their 
stories were moving from ethnocentric to ethnorelative views, I asked ques- 
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tions such as Why do you think people behave that way ? (denial: unawareness of 
other cultures). If this incident annoyed you, could it be a result of different world¬ 
views about the same issue? (defense: cultural differences may be threatening). 
Why do you think people should behave like you do? (minimization: universal be¬ 
haviour), and What can be done to solve this issue? (adaptation and integration). 
These questions aimed to help students understand the intercultural dimen¬ 
sions of the situations. I also suggested adding introductions to their stories 
with the clear aim of making it more comprehensible to their audience, while 
at other times I suggested rewriting or reorganizing thoughts or ideas that 
seemed unclear. The decision to use written scripts rather than improvised 
speech stemmed from two reasons, (a) In a previous project, students' im¬ 
provised speech at times impaired comprehension due to inappropriate use 
of grammar or unclear messages. This caused frustration among students 
in the audience, as part of the project included a final reflection about their 
classmates' videos, (b) The EAL program requires that students use academic 
vocabulary items, and I aimed to read their scripts to ensure good command 
of the use of these words. Because most students were unable to finish writ¬ 
ing the entire script in class, they met outside class time during Week 10 to 
finalize this process and subsequently submitted it to me electronically. Once 
I received the scripts, I used the Track Changes feature in Microsoft Word to 
make suggestions: for example, I asked students to elaborate on topics that 
seemed unclear, to reflect on their critical incidents, and to revise sentence 
structure, grammar, and/or misspelled words. After reviewing the scripts, I 
sent them back to the students electronically so they could revise them prior 
to video recording the scenes. As noted. Step 2 included a reflection on criti¬ 
cal incidents during the script writing, and a reflection about the same issues 
during the script revision. These two reflective processes were essential to 
guide students to move from ethnocentric to ethnorelative cultural views. 
While the first step of the project focused on the stages of denial, defense, 
and minimization proposed by Bennett's (1993) DMIS model, the second step 
introduced the stages of acceptance, adaptation, and integration of cultures. 
The next two steps of the project, as described below, focused on the use of 
digital literacies as a process of mediation for expressing students' own ac¬ 
counts of their intercultural sensitivity. 

Step 3: Video recording. This occurred in Week 11. Although I informed 
students they could borrow digital cameras provided by the college, they all 
preferred to use their own mobile devices to record the scenes. Prior to Step 
3, several samples of YouTube videos were shown in class to help students ex¬ 
plore different stylistic and multimedia strategies. For example, students ob¬ 
served the use of transitions, background music, subtitles, and camera angles. 
The step of video recording the scenes was completed outside class time. All 
of the students were enrolled in a full-time program that required them to be 
available from 8:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. to attend classes. As they sometimes had 
a one- or two-hour break between classes, they often met their group mem- 
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bers during this time or after classes, depending on their availability. Thus, 
the process of video recording the scenes was done autonomously. 

Step 4: Editing the video. This step was expected to be completed during 
Week 12. The editing consisted of arranging the previously video recorded 
scenes into one single movie file. I assumed that some students might not 
have editing skills, so I recommended a few editing tutorials on YouTube to 
encourage learner autonomy. I also offered to assist with the editing process 
as a last resort. My assistance was not needed, as one or more people in each 
group had the necessary digital skills to edit their videos. The video editing 
software used included Movie Maker, iMovie, and YouTube editor. Students 
were not expected to exhibit professional quality digital editing skills; rather, 
the focus was on a shift from ethnocentric to ethnorelative views of culture 
to develop intercultural sensitivity. 

Step 5: Watching and reflecting. In Week 13, during a two-hour class, stu¬ 
dents watched one another's videos and completed a reflection on each. Prior 
to showing the videos, a reflection sheet with the following five questions 
was distributed to each student in class: 

1. What are the critical incidents raised in this video and how do they relate 
to different cultural worldviews? 

2. How important is the discussion of these issues for you as a resident in 
Canada? 

3. In your viewpoint, what was (were) the most significant message(s) in this 
video? 

4. What (if any) were the negative factors during the completion of this as¬ 
signment? 

5. What (if any) were the positive factors during the completion of this as¬ 
signment? 

Overall, students expressed satisfaction with the assigned project. Most 
importantly, many indicated the relevance of discussing issues related to in¬ 
tercultural relations and their identities as international students and new¬ 
comers in Canada. Through the last step of the project, students were able 
to explore and reflect on both their own critical incidents and those of their 
peers. In other words, they navigated through the six stages of Bennett's 
(1993) DMIS model. In addition, after watching their peers' videos, most stu¬ 
dents reported experiencing situations similar to those of their peers. They 
found learning strategies of adaptation and integration to a new environment 
particularly helpful. Ultimately, the last step of the project helped students 
expand on their understanding of intercultural relationships through others' 
experiences; more specifically, moving from ethnocentrism toward ethnorela- 
tivism, students reported that differences and similarities are in the eye of the 
beholder and insightfully concluded that respecting and accepting people's 
differences is the preferred practice to accept, adapt, and integrate into an¬ 
other culture. 
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Conclusion 


Language and culture are inextricably intertwined, and exploring cultural 
and intercultural dimensions in language learning is crucial, particularly in 
multicultural contexts. In culturally diverse countries such as Canada, en¬ 
gaging international students and newcomers to Canada in a reflective dis¬ 
cussion about intercultural sensitivity can help them voice and expand their 
worldviews. In this sense, projects that combine intercultural sensitivity with 
language learning provide a unique opportunity for students to understand, 
respect, and value cultural diversity. In addition, through the exploration 
of intercultural sensitivity, these students can accept and integrate different 
cultural views into their own, which facilitates adaptation to a new environ¬ 
ment. Certainly, integrating intercultural sensitivity in the EAL classroom 
does not guarantee critical incidents will not occur; rather, this integration al¬ 
lows a reflective opportunity to, quoting one of the participants of the project, 
"accept and recognize the huge diversity of sociocultural differences ... dif¬ 
ferent styles of life, perceptions of life, and different nations here in Canada" 
(Galante, 2014c, section 6.05). 

The digital literacy project described in this article has many potential 
uses in EAL programs, particularly in culturally diverse classrooms. Revisit¬ 
ing Bennett's (1993) DMIS model, this project allowed students to move from 
ethnocentricism toward ethnorelativism: they explored the early stages of 
denial, defense, and minimization, and gradually developed the stages of ac¬ 
ceptance, adaptation, and integration of cultures. By positioning themselves 
in relation to cultural awareness, students learned about their own culture 
and that of the other, interpreting and relating to other cultures while using 
an additional language (English) to reflect on their cultural identities. This 
critical self-awareness empowered students to reflect on intercultural rela¬ 
tions both inside and outside of the classroom. When communicating with 
people from diverse cultural backgrounds in Canada and/or in other coun¬ 
tries, students can identify cultural differences, accept that cultures may have 
distinct worldviews, and express empathy toward others. In addition, the 
digital literacy project was used as a mediating tool that provided students 
an opportunity to experience intercultural sensitivity through their peers' 
critical incidents. As digital literacies can eliminate "boundaries of time and 
space" (Jones & Hafner, 2012, p. 13), the videos produced by the students 
(available on YouTube) are valuable resources for other EAL students in Can¬ 
ada and in other countries. 

Although this digital literacy project was implemented with advanced 
EAL learners in a Canadian college, it could be adapted and/or modified to 
suit other classrooms. Important considerations should include the learning 
context (e.g., foreign, English-speaking), number of students in class, and 
schools' infrastructure and resources (e.g., digital cameras, computers). It is 
important to note that teachers leading this digital literacy project should 
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have a sound understanding of Bennett's (1993) DMIS model and use it as 
a theoretical framework through the stages of the project described in this 
article. As well, it is important that teachers both be clear about the goals of 
the project and have patience to allow participants time to reflect on their 
own development of intercultural sensitivity. It is also suggested that projects 
like the one described in this article be developed over a considerable amount 
of time. This project is simply one of several possibilities of integrating inter¬ 
cultural sensitivity and language learning, and need not be replicated in its 
entirety. Rather, teachers must reflect on students' needs, context, and identi¬ 
ties, with potential for creating a similar project in which critical and digital 
literacies are applied. Integrating intercultural sensitivity in EAL programs 
may seem complex, but providing an opportunity for students to affirm their 
cultural identities and respect cultural diversity is the ultimate reward. It 
is also hoped that projects that facilitate the development of intercultural 
sensitivity, such as the one described in this article, can equip students with 
effective intercultural skills to support them in social, educational, and pro¬ 
fessional contexts in both Canada and other countries. 
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Appendix A 

Video Project: "Your difference is the difference" 

In groups of 4 or 5, create a video on the topic of “Your difference is the difference.” You may 
want to choose one the themes below: 

documentary(non-fiction) talk show comedy 

fiction humanitarian interview 

These are the steps: 

• In Week 8, your group will present your topic and a brief oral reflection on a critical incident; 

• In Weeks 9 and 10, your group will meet in the lab (or out of class time if necessary) to write 
your script; once the script is finished, you should submit it to your instructor electronically for 
review; 

• In Week 11, you will video record the movie out of class time; 

• In Week 12, you will edit your movie out of class time; 

• In Week 13, you will submit the movie to your instructor. In the same week, your video will be 
watched by the members of the class; then, you will write a reflection on all of the videos. 
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Video requirements 

The video must be 10-15 minutes long with good audio quality; 

The video must address the topic of intercultural relations with a reflection on critical incidents; 
The scripts must be original, and all members must contribute an equal amount of effort; 
Include a minimum of 10 (or 2 per person) academic words you have learned in class; 
Include other communicative strategies learned in class: body language, voice projection, eye 
contact, expressing emotions; 

The movies can be filmed with cell phones, digital cameras, webcams, or camcorders; 

All steps must be followed on the dates suggested; 

You are encouraged to use special effects, background music, costumes, lighting, computer 
graphics, and/or make-up; 

• You are welcome to be creative. 
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